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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





HE FRENCH people are intensely patriotic, somewhat ebulli- 
ent in their patriotism, indeed, but patriotic to the core. 

For la belle France they are ready to bare their breasts 

upon the battlefield and, what to many means more, lay down 
their fortunes at their nation’s altar. This have they proven in 
many a crisis in their history, on many a bloody field, in many 
an hour of national peril and disaster. And as the visible means 
of defending the integrity of the nation, of winning back the 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine torn from her bosom in 1870-71, 





but not forgotten, Frenchmen look upon their army with feelings 
of deep veneration. Their ebullient patriotism finds vent in an 
unreasoning worship of the army and hatred of the Jews who 
they regard as citizens without patriotism, as enemies of France 
ever scheming to use France for their own self aggrandizement, 
never ready to offer themselves and fortunes for France’s defense. 
So is it that to shout vive Parmee or a bas les juifs is to show 
patriotism ; in such cries is vent given to the fervor of patriotism. 
Thus is the army worshiped and the army, not the rank and file, 
but the personel of the general staff have, shame to them, repaid 
the unquestioning trust put in them as worthy keepers of the 
national honor by dishonoring France in the eyes of the world, 
by making her despised among nations. 


JEALOousy of a fellow officer and a Jew, Dreyfus, led mem- 
bers of this staff to set in motion the whole of the espionage sys- 
tem of the French army to make Dreyfus out a traitor and cause 
his removal from their paths. They succeeded, they caused 
Dreyfus to be arrested and tried in secret, made a deep mystery 
of the charges brought against him, declared that publicity 
could not be given them as it would involve France in foreign 
difficulties. They caused a verdict of guilty to be given against 
him and trusted to the hood of secrecy to hide their own conspir- 
acy. But their precautions did not serve to obliterate their 
tracks completely from the public gaze, to silence suspicions that 
Dreyfus had been unjustly, not to say illegally, tried and con- 
victed. 

Finally the agitation for the revision of the Dreyfus case 
became so widespread that in a panic the conspirators sought for 
means to quiet it. So they presented, and through the mouth of 
the Minister of War and before the Chamber of Deputies too, 
what they declared to be cumulative evidence of Dreyfus’ guilt, 
evidence discovered after his conviction and conclusively proving 
the justness of such conviction. But in so striving to cover their 
own footsteps, prevent the exposure of their own misdeeds, 
exposure of their own dishonorable conduct, they cast slurs upon 
the military attaches of two foreign powers. And these slurs 
came home to roost, forced an anti-Dreyfus ministry to take steps 
for the revision of his case, caused the confession and suicide, 
or was it murder, of Colonel Henry, caused the resignation of a 
War Minister, have well nigh been the undoing of the Dreyfus 
conspirators, and may be yet, though temporarily, through the 
present crisis and overthrow of the Brisson cabinet, they have 
gained the upper hand. 


Wuart, then, were these slurs that, coming home to roost, 
have thrown France into a ferment, put her and her army in a 
despicable light before nations and, instead of drawing the blinds 
over the Dreyfus conspiracy forever, have thrown a light upon it 
so intense that bits of the story of the conspiracy have been 
deciphered behind? It was in midsummer that these slurs were 
launched, before September they proved a boomerang. In May 
general elections for members of the Chamber of Deputies had 
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been held in France and resulted in leaving the party of Prime 
Minister Meline, much contrary to general anticipation, without 
a working majority. The party of Meline did indeed succeed 
in organizing the newly chosen assembly and electing the presid- 
ing officer but only by the slimmest of majorities and shortly after- 
wards the Chamber, refusing to approve the plan of the govern- 
ment for raising increased revenues through the income tax, the 
Meline cabinet fell. Thus was there demand to keep up the 
strength of the army and rcfusal to vote the taxes for its support. 
The Brisson cabinet, a rather nondescript body was then chosen, 
the members being picked out for their opposition to raising 
either the question of income tax or that of Dreyfus revision. 
The Minister of War in the new cabinet, M. Cavaignac, was, in 
particular, an especially uncompromising opponent of reopening 
the Dreyfus case. Indeed he was chosen as one of the most 
vehement and bitter of anti-Dreyfusites. 

So the conspirators were pleased, and they set out to press 
their advantage and once for all put a quietus to the Dreyfus agi- 
tation so disturbing to them. And in M. Cavaignac, as they had 
reason to anticipate, they founda ready tool. They laid before him 
several letters purporting to have passed between the military 
attaches in Paris of Germany and Italy in 1896 and which, read 
between the lines, proved convincingly, to those who wanted to 
be convinced, that Dreyfus had not been unjustly condemned as 
a traitor to his countfy. These letters M. Cavaignac unhesita- 
tingly accepted, and being conveniently interpollated in the 
Chamber of Deputies upon the Dreyfus case he read extracts, 
thus spreading them before the eyes of France and Europe. And 
so thoroughly convincing did the Chamber of Deputies regard 
these extracts that by practically a unanimous vote it ordered 
them placarded in the 36,000 communes of France. The con- 
spirators had seemingly made a master stroke, for surely that 
which had satisfied the Chamber of Dreyfus’ guilt would satisfy 
France. And the agitation for the revision of the Dreyfus case 
was, for the time being, quite smothered. 

Bur the triumph of the Dreyfus conspirators was short lived. 
The documents placarded upon the walls of France never having 
in reality been written by the military attaches of Germany and 
Italy, to whom the authorship was attributed, such attaches were 
grossly slandered and the countries whose servants they were, 
could not let such slanders reflecting upon their service go un- 
challenged. What now passed is hidden in the diplomatic 
archives of the interested countries. But doubtless the German 
and Italian ambassadors lodged protests with the French Gov- 
ernment and let it be plainly understood that if the French Gov- 
ernment allowed such documents, to which the names of their mili- 
tary attaches were forged, to stand before the eyes of Europe as 
genuine, thus reflecting upon the slandered military attaches, 
that their governments would feel compelled, as a matter of jus- 
tice to those military attaches and to clear their own public ser- 
vice of the opprobrium put upon it by the publication of such 
forgeries, to denounce such documents as forgeries and as a pro- 
test against the action of France in publishing such documents 
as genuine, after Germany and Italy had plighted their faith that 
they were forgeries, sever diplomatic relations. 

Such is the story as rumor gives it and thus was presented to 
the French Government the alternative of exposing as forgeries 
such documents as it had used to silence the Dreyfus agitation 
and punishing those who had imposed upon it or of having such 
exposure made by Germany and Italy and thereby suffer a 
humiliation many fold greater than if it made its own exposure. 
At any rate, a fortnight had scarcely passed after M. Cavaignac 
made his speech before the Chamber of Deputies in which he 
read letters or extracts from letters purporting tu have been 
written by the German and Italian military attaches and con- 
necting those attaches with the Dreyfus scandal before he began 
an investigation as to the genuineness of such letters. It appears 





surprising that the advisability of looking into their genuineness 
never occurred to him until two weeks or so after he had pub- 
lished them. The explanation is above. He was told they 
were forgeries, and that he would have to set on foot an investi- 
gation that would prove them to be such or take the conse- 
quences of slandering the military attaches of friendly nations. 
So he did commence an investigation which led to the confession 
of Colonel Henry, a confession officially reported to the Paris 
press as having been very dramatic and establishing the astound- 
ing fact that M. Cavaignac had accepted the documents from 
Colonel Henry’s hands without ever so much as questioning him 
as to where he had got them. Surely M. Cavaignac’s bump of 
curiosity must be very small, his bump of faith very large. Then 
followed Colonel Henry’s arrest and a suicide very oppor- 
tune to prevent further disclosures, further confessions of for- 
gery, confessions that might free Dreyfus and expose the whole 
conspiracy. 


NATURALLY there followed such confession a violent revul- 
sion of feeling in favor of Dreyfus. But the conspirators re- 
doubled their efforts to defeat revision, arrayed the army against 
the civil power, and thecry that to oppose the army is unpatriotic 
was used more effectively than ever. So firmly rooted is the 
Frenchman’s worship of the army that even such a rude shock as 
the Henry confession failed to shake the faith of many in the honor 
of the general staff and the justness of the conviction of Dreyfus. 
M. Cavaignac himself, declaring that the documents proven 
forgeries by Col. Henry’s confession were not part of the evi- 
dence upon which Dreyfus was convicted, opposed the revision 
of the Dreyfus case as bitterly as ever, loudly proclaiming that 
his belief in the justness of Dreyfus’ conviction remained un- 
shaken. 

But the Brisson cabinet was shaken in its unbending opposi- 
tion to revision, M. Cavaignac resigned and after considerable 
vaccillation the cabinet decided to submit the question of revision 
to the Court of Cassation. Upon the decision of this court rests 
the question of retrial. If the Court of Cassation decides that 
the last trial of Dreyfus by court martial was legally conducted, 
that the rights of the accused to a fair trial were not denied as 
has been charged, that there is no proof that the documentary 
evidence upon which he was convicted was forged, then retrial 
will be refused and the Dreyfus question will doubtless be dis- 
missed by the majority of Frenchmen. If the court decides 
otherwise Dreyfus will be brought home to France for retrial, 
his guilt or innocence to be again passed upon by a court martial. 


Sucu is the legal status of the Dreyfus case, but this week, 
with the meeting of Corps Legislative, a new element has been 
injected into the situation. As soon as the Chamber of Deputies 
met, the Dreyfus question was precipitated. The Brisson ministry 
was bitterly assailed for paying heed to the revisionists and send- 
ing the case before the Court of Cassation, it was impeached for 
not prosecuting the papers that assailed the army, for tolerating 
what the anti-Dreyfusites termed the slander, the abuse of the 
general staff. The friends of the ministry responded by demanding 
that the supremacy of the civil power be recognized, that the 
army was servant not master, subordinate not superior to the 
civil authorities. Stormy scenes followed, the Minister of War, 
bitterly attacked, angrily laid down his portfolio from the tribune. 
Such unusual course for a resigning minister threw the chamber 
into still greater uproar and the session was suspended. 

On reassembling the passions broke out anew. The ministry 
called upon the Chamber to affirm its resolution to make respected, 
under all circumstances, the supremacy of the civil power. By a 
slim majority the resolution carried. The anti-Dreyfusites, the 
reactionists, then moved that the Chamber add to this by affirming 
its resolution to prosecute those papers that criticised the army 
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criticised those in it who assailed the supremacy of the civil 
power and acted as if they thought the army superior to all 
authority. This was in direct contradiction to the resolutions 
first adopted, the ministry opposed, but in spite of it this resolu- 
tion of practical condemnation of the ministry for failing to prose- 
cute the Dreyfusite papers carried. ‘{his was followed by a vote of 
want of confidence on which the government was beaten by a 
majority of fifty votes out of five hundred and odd, the Brisson 
cabinet resigned, the military arm triumphed, again have the 
Dreyfus conspirators come out on top, monarchical and reactionary 
plots pervade the very air, might rules supreme, right seems for- 
gotten, the iron hand of the military power governs in France, 
the scales of justice are overthrown, the foundation of Republican 
government knocked out, Paris is in an uproar. 

The question is, can that foundation be put back? If not, 
the third Republic is at an end, must give way to military dicta- 
torship and then—well the history of France gives answer. And 
in this crisis the hope of the republic, the salvation of France lies 
in the Socialist party that alone remains aggressively active in 
defense of Republican government. The reactionists are jubilant, 
moderate Republicans are dismayed, the extreme radicals are the 
mainstay against monarchical reaction, it is the Socialist party that 
beats the tocsin calling upon patriots to organize ‘‘ against 
military and clerical reaction.’’ May they succeed that the world 
may not, after the fashion of the Parisian populace, cry out with 
disgust conspuez la France. 





IN THE midst of this uproar and the downfall of the Bris- 
son ministry the quarrel with England over the possession of 
Fashoda, the key to the upper Nile and African empire, has been 
quite lost sight of in Paris. And in London the warlike passions 
are cooling down, though it is quite evident that there are some 
spirits who, regarding conflict with France sooner or later as 
inevitable, desire to force it now. But it is not at all likely that 
they will be gratified at this time, not likely that bellicose coun- 
sels will prevail. Some unusual preparations for war are indeed 
making in the arsenals of both Britain and France, and the 
British Government has taken a rigidly uncompromising attitude, 


‘ sternly demanding the evacuation of Fashoda by the French and 


refusing to consider the possession of that key to the upper Nile, 
that outpost of Egypt, a subject for negotiation. But France 
will evacuate, will back down, not only because she must, but 
because she was in the wrong in taking possession. 

It is true that the Egyptians were driven from Fashoda a 
dozen years ago by the Mahdi, but they never confirmed that 
occupation by treaty, never ceased to make war upon those 
who had driven them from Fashoda, in a desultory and non- 
aggressive manner for some years it is true, and they con- 
tinued to regard Fashoda as Egyptian territory in which their 
authority was defied but in which it was their intention, often 
expressed, to reassert their authority as soon as they could 
marshall their resources for an irresistible advance such as 
General Kitchmer has just made. If both France and England 
were spoiling for a fight they might make Fashoda the pretext. 
But neither is spoiling for a fight with the other. The French 
know too well that if the great empire with which they have a 
sort of nebulous alliance did not come to their assistance that 
such a fight would end in disaster for them and they have a 
feeling that their ally would not come to their assistance. And 
though the British, confident that their fleet could destroy the 
French with little difficulty and that they could crush France 
without suffering serious injury themselves, might not be averse 
to forcing a fight if they were sure no one would come to France’s 
assistance, are not at all desirous of forcing such a fight for they 
have a dread that Russia would make the cause of France her 
cause. Thus fear that Russia would not help causes one power 
to shun a conflict, while fear that Russia would help causes the 
other to desist from provoking one. 
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Undoubtedly there is much irritation in England against 
France, the cumulation of many disputes, many tramplings upon 
British toes in different parts of the world that Britain has suf- 
fered rather than carry protests to the length of what she was 
made to believe would mean war. And France, who teaches her 
children to regard England as her hereditary enemy, is always 
more or less bitter toward Britain. But that this irritation and 
bitterness is such as to blind the better judgment of the peoples 
of the two countries, cause them to turn down calm counsels, unfit 
them to take reasoning heed of the consequences and so force 
them into war, there is no evidence. 


FRENCHMEN are not now so passionately wrought up with 
England over Fashoda that they cannot listen and profit and 
give heed to such sober counsel as that of M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
who writes in L’ Autorite:— 

‘* How could we make a stand against England in case of war? 
She possesses means of gripping us everywhere—in our colonies 
and in our naval cities along our open coasts—whereas we cannot 
lay our hands on her anywhere. She would make short work of 
our fleet. War with England would put us in the position of 


Spain towards America. We should fight heroically, but we 
should be beaten. 


‘* Later on we should have to pay the bill with Algeria or 
Indo-China. 


‘*Therefore it is materially and morally forbidden to think 
of war. This would be madness, blindness. Nobody goes to 
certain disaster with his eyes open. P 

‘* There still remains the other alternative—to beat a retreat, 
and we shall not escape it. It is not the evacuation of Fashoda 
that constitutes our loss. The Republic having already com- 
mitted the irreparable biunder of coldly abandoning Egypt to 
England, it ill becomes her to-day to quibble about this or that 
portion of the Nile Valley, which in reality would be useless 
to us.’’ 

Every sober Frenchman knows that this is common sense 
and M. Cassagnac is not alone, by any means, in thus speaking 
frankly and soberly. Thus Za Szécle, in urging peace, remarks: 


‘* France would hardly come off better in a war with Eng- 
land than did Spain in the war with the United States. France 
would be better employed in developing her colonies than in 
thwarting England.”’ 


In all this is the assurance of peace. 


THE one danger of war is that the new ministry, creature of 
the general staff, of the Dreyfus conspirators, may in an hour of 
madness and petty selfishness, an hour when disasters to nation 
are welcomed if immunity for self from some threatened danger 
may thereby be gained, seek to divert public attention from the 
Dreyfus case and save the conspirators from exposure by plung- 
ing the country into war. It would be madness, but France has 
suffered from such madness ere this. 

And here let it be remarked that the Dreyfus case is, in a 
measure, beyond the power of the incoming ministry. The 
question of revision is in the hands of the Court of Cassation and 
cannot be taken out by any means short of a coup a’ efat, the 
overthrow of the constitution, the erection of a military dictator- 
ship. If the court decides for retrial it lies not in the power of 
the ministry to refuse. In that event and the maintenance of the 
present order of things in France, Dreyfus must be brought back 
to France and retried by courtmartial. 

Now it is possible that the ministry might forejudge Dreyfus 
by causing the members of such courtmartial to be chosen from 
officers hostile to the accused, officers who, following the preci- 
dent of the first courtmartial, would, in order to prevent an 
exposure of the dishonorable conduct of their fellow officers and 
the rottenness of the general staff of the French army, be willing 
to violate the essential principles of justice by conducting the 
proceedings under the cloak of secrecy and basing their sentence 
en documents never submitted te the scrutiny of the accteed or 
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his counsel. But such violation of the principles of justice might 
not unlikely be one more straw, one more evidence of injustice, 
than the army-worshipping and gullible people could swallow, so 
divest the army of the hold it now has on the French people and 
lead to such a storm that if unquelled would lead to the doing of 
justice and the exposure of those who are now dishonoring 
France. And then to quell such storm the conspirators might 
go to the extent of making the Fashoda incident a pretext for 
rushing the country into war in the hope of diverting the atten- 
tion of the French people from themselves to the war. 

But disasters to France, the destruction of the French fleet, 
would not be likely to quell the anger of the people toward their 
unworthy rulers. A Napoleon tried it. once and it ended it with 
his undoing, the purification of France and the erection of the 
Third Republic. If the Dreyfus conspirators try it, try foreign 
war to quell unrest at home, they will meet with the same and 
much"deserved fate. Recognizing this, even they may hesitate 
to plunge France into foreign war. A coup a’ etat in Paris to 
overturn the Third Republic and constitute a military dictator- 
ship would be much more promising of success for them, and 
so is, as a last resort, much more likely to be tried. 


ComING amid the news of the crisis in France, the rumblings 
of a reactionary revolution, the talk of war between France and 
England over Fashoda and our own peace jubilees that we cele- 
brate with great eclat, though rumors-are ripe in Paris that the 
Peace Commission is on the point of breaking up without coming 
to an agreement and so reprecipitating the war the successful con- 
clusion of which we celebrate, the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Joint Traffic Association has not attracted the 
attention that it otherwise would. ‘This association was a combi- 
nation of the trunk lines east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio to fix rates and divide traffic. Under the Sherman anti 
trust law forbidding combinations in restraint of trade and the 
clauses of the interstate commerce law prohibiting railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce from entering into pools or other 
arrangements with a view to preventing competition and holding 
up rates, proceedings were brought by the Attorney General of 
the United States against this association. In the lower courts 
the legality of such association was affirmed but the Supreme 
Court has reversed the decisions of the lower courts, declared 
such association to be illegal, the laws under which it is illegal to 
be constitutional. And so this association must dissolve or the 
.parties to it, the railroad managers entering into it, conspiring 
together in restraint of trade, take the consequences which are 
fine and imprisonment, one or both at the discretion of the court. 
And such flagrant violation as the maintenance of an agreement 
in restraint of competition after the Supreme Court had specifi- 
cally declared that agreement illegal would certainly call fora 
meting out of punishment to the full severity of the law. 


THE defense of the railroads before the court was that if not 
permitted to join in such an association they could not prevent 
the breaking of the clauses of the inter-state commerce law for- 
bidding discrimination between shippers. And as freight dis- 
criminations, inequalities in rates, are more injurious to trade, a 
greater restraint to commerce than a combination to fix rates and 
prevent competition it was argued that the railroads should be 
permitted to enter into such combinations, that the law should be 
stretched at this point that they might observe it at another. 
This was a peculiar defense to make before a court, to say the 
least, but it was the best defense the railroads had. Before Con- 
gress it would be in place, in court it was out of place. 

The purpose of the railroad attorneys was, of course, to show 
that such combinations as the Joint Traffic Association, by 
enabling the railroads to prevent discrimination and maintain 
equal rates so that all shippers would be on the same footing were 





of benefit to trade, not in restraint of trade. But Congress 
believing such combinations to be injurious had forbidden them, 
of this there was no question, and it is not for the court to say 
whether Congress reasoned soundly or unsoundly, wisely or 
unwisely, in prohibiting such combinations. The court had to 
consider but two questions : First, Was the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion illegal under the laws, were the laws rightly interpreted by 
those who held it to be illegal? and second, Were the laws under 
which it was declared to be illegal constitutional? And the court 
deciding both questions affirmatively, such association must be 
dissolved. 

But it is our privilege to take a broader view of the question 
than the court, under the limitations of the constitution, could ; 
indeed, it is our duty, for the railroads, defeated in the courts, 
will, beyond a doubt, redouble their pressure upon Congress for 
the enactment of such legislation as will legalize pooling. And 
plausible reasons for the enactment of such legislation will be 
advanced. So let us consider. 


Now a pool between railroads is nothing less than the put- 
ting of the earnings of all the railroads that are parties to the 
pool into a common pot and dividing the aggregate among the 
respective roads according to an agreed percentage and regarél- 
less of the amount of freight they actually carry. It follows 
that the railroads in a pool have nothing to gain by taking freight 
away from one another. Rather by thus reaching out for increased 
business a road would lose, while those that lost business would 
save expenses, still, because of the pool arrangement, make the 
same earnings and so gain. Therefore, all inducement for one 
road to seek business by cutting rates would be destroyed. 
Instead of reaching out for business at the expense of one 
another, it would be to the interest of the roads to turn any sur- 
plus of freight offered them over their percentage to one of the 
roads carrying less than its percentage. Indeed, it would be the 
business of the managers of the pool to see that the traffic was 
so divided, the traffic as well as the earnings according to an arbi- 


. trarily fixed percentage. 


Now it is claimed that under such pooling conditions, where 
there would be no inducement to gain traffic, there would be no 
cut rates, no favored shippers, no discrimination, and the 
same thing is claimed for the traffic associations which, pools 
being declared illegal under the interstate commerce law, were 
created to take their place, to get around the law. But, says 
the New York Herald, ‘‘if every railroad must cut loose from 
its associates and a horde of rival agents are to go about under- 
bidding one another, then chaos’’ of rates will come again—just 
as if there was not chaos and the grossest discrimination in rates 
now. And, adds the Hera/d, ‘‘ the traffic association claims, and 
apparently with justice, that their purpose is to assist in enforc- 
ing the most important provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
law,’’ the provisions against discrimination. That is to say, their 
purpose is to enforce what they consider the most important pro- 
visions of this act by breaking what they consider to be pro- 
visions of less importance. 

This argument that they cannot enforce the more important 
provisions without breaking the lesser was their excuse for law 
breaking. But it did not go down with the Supreme Court. 


As put by another railroad manager paving the way by 
plausible reasoning for a pooling bill, the decision of the Supreme 
Court, ‘‘ while it permits, in fact makes inevitable intense com- 
petition, it nevertheless will in another way fortify those who 
are endeavoring to create monopolies.’’ That is to say the 
large shippers will now go round from one road to another and 
threaten to take away their business unless cut rates are made 
them. If there was a pooling agreement whereby the road 
threatened would suffer no loss even though business was taken 
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away, it might laugh at such threats, but not so under free com- 
petition. Thus the New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press reports ‘‘ one of the ablest of railroad managers’’ as having 
said that the decision of the Supreme Court annulling the joint 
traffic arrangement ‘‘ would enable a larger shipper from Chicago 
to the East to secure favored rates whereby he would be able to 
command the market for his product,’’ that ‘! it would make it pos- 
sible for those who have large capital and who ship great quanti- 
ties of goods to repeat the methods by which the Standard Oil 
Company first gained the supreme control of the oil refining and 
distributing business.’’ 

But the truth is that it is not that the railroads are at the 
mercy of the large shippers, the trusts, the combines, the 
monopolies, that such shippers secure favored rates whereby 
they are able to command the market for their products. They 
secure rebates because railroad managers profit from giving such 
rebates, because the favored shippers, in return for the favors 
granted at the expense of railroad stockholders, give to the rail- 
road managers a part of the difference between the published 
and charged rate, or by giving them or their friends stock in the 
favored enterprises, indirectly return to them a part of the profit 
made at the expense of the railroad stockholders, profits they are 
enabled to swell because the railroads confer upon them advan- 
tages over their competitors such as enable them to press such 
competitors to the wall, grasp their savings and gain a monopoly 
of the markets. Therefore pooling is not going to stop rate- 
cutting. It is not by browbeating, but by bribery, that the large 
shippers get cut rates. Therefore the Joint Traffic Association did 
not prevent rate discrimination, for it is only by a cutting of rates 
that railroad managers can reap their clandestine gains, and it is 
the temptation of these gains that is at the bottom of rate-cutting. 
So it is that, to quote again from the New York correspondent 
of the Press, the railroad managers, parties to the joint traffic 
agreement,’’ have been in secret violating the agreement ever 
since it was made; they have cut rates ; they have diverted traffic 
from its natural course ; they have given special opportunites to 
favorite shippers.’’ we 

In handing down the decision of the court in the Joint Traffic 
case Justice Peckham, referring to the declaration of counsel for 
the railroads made before the court, a declaration that if the Joint 
Traffic Association was illegal numerous other combinations would 
come under the bane of the law, inferred that he was strongly 
of the opinion that there were many corporations, trusts, and com- 
bines now conducting business in violation of the law, but said, 
correctly enough, that the court had only to do with the specific 
cases brought before it. It was, he said quite clearly though 
indirectly, the duty of the Attorney General of the United States 
to bring proceedings against such combines, etc. But Attorney 
General Griggs seems inclined to evade his duty. A Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald reports having inquired 
of the Attorney General as to whether, in view of the decision 
rendered by Justice Peckham he would cause proceedings to be 
instituted against other corporations reports that ‘‘the Attorney 
General evinced no disposition to declare war upon the alleged 
violators of the Anti-Trust law. Without committing himself to 
any fixed line of policy in the future on this subject, he said: 
‘ This office is not looking for jobs. It has all the work on hand 
it can stagger under now.’ ’”’ 

We doubt not, because of his past environment and clientele 
asa lawyer, that the Attorney-General would find it most dis- 
tasteful to so move against the corporations who have combined in 
restraint of trade and are violating the Anti-Trust law, one of the 
statutes of the United States that the Attorney General is sworn 
to enforce. But to Attorney General Griggs we would say: 
Don’t evade your duty because disagreeable. If so disagreeable, 
so repugnant to you that you cannot bring yourself to do it 
resign, but don’t ignore the existence of a law because you don’t 
like it, because to enforce it would hurt your former clientele. 





| PLUTOCRACY VS. THE PEOPLE. 


N THIS city there is a club called ‘‘ The Manufacturers’ ’’ and 

a weekly paper published by and taking the name of this club. 

Not a great while ago this club exerted itself mightily in 
defense of the protective tariff system, its influence was great 
and much heed was given to the wishes of its members in the 
framing of protective tariff legislation. And as the organ of 
this club, and ably expounding the doctrine of protection, 7he 
Manufacturer had an influence much broader than its somewhat 
narrow clientele. . 

But with the industrial depression of the past few years, 
with the impoverishment of our agricultural population, the con- 
sequent diminished demand for manufactured goods, the stagna- 
tion, the paring down of prices, the inability to find a home 
market capable of absorbing that which the mills and factories 
were prepared to produce the manufacturers have reached out for 
foreign markets. A domestic trade having been destroyed they 
bent their energies to build up an export trade. And so itis 
that the demand that the home markets be preserved to American 
manufacturers has been overshadowed by the demand that foreign 
markets for our manufactures be extended. How much better 
it would have been to exert their energies to restore the home 
market, to broaden out what had been narrowed, to regain that 
which had been lost than to have reached out for foreign mar- 
kets, for a trade not one tithe as great, even if we could capture 
it all, as the home trade, markets, that we had lost these manu- 
facturersydid not stop to consider. A home trade had been lost, 
and for an export trade they reached out. They failed to grasp 
the situation, to see that their welfare was bound up with that 
of our agricultural population, that they could not prosper while 
our farmers and planters, their best customers, were impoverished. 
And not seeing this, and not devoting themselves to remedying 
the evil of the situation, they have not prospered. That they 
have not prospered is not remarkable, that they have not recog- 
nized the seat of their trouble is. It speaks not highly of their 
intelligence. 

But be this as it may, they have reached out for foreign 
trade more and more, and so reaching out they have lost interest 
in the maintenance of the protective tariff system, for such sys- 
tem is of no assistance to them in seeking foreign markets and no 
tariff system can be unless used as a fulcrum from which to 
force reciprocal trade arrangements, that is, discrimination in the 
tariff rates of other countries in favor of our goods in return for 
like discrimination made by us in favor of those countries giving 
fs a preference by permitting entrance of goods imported from 
the United States at reduced tariff rates. But in the absence of 
such discrimination our manufacturers must sell in foreign mar- 
kets in open competition with the producers of all the world. 
From such competition no tariff rates that we may impose on 
imports can protect them, unless, we repeat, it be through the in- 
direct agency of forcing reciprocal trade arrangements whereby 
some other nations may impose their tariff duties so as to dis- 
criminate in favor of our goods. In other words, by offering to 
permit the importation of sugar free of duty from such countries 
as would so impose their tariff duties as to give a preference to 
American goods we might tempt Cuba, when she is free and in- 
dependent, to place higher duties on goods imported from Europe 
than on goods from America, or again by placing a duty on 
importations of coffee from all countries that would not grant us 
tariff favors we might induce Brazil to discriminate in favor of 
American goods. This would be simply saying we will give you 
a market for sugar and coffee but only on condition that you 
make us a market for manufactured goods. 

But tariff duties so imposed could not be regarded as pro- 
tective duties in the sense of preserving the home markets. 
Indeed they would be imposed with an entirely different purpose 
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than have our protective tariff duties in the past and at present, 
duties imposed to protect our manufacturers from foreign compe- 
tition in the home markets. And so have manufacturers, reaching 
out for foreign trade, lost interest in the maintenance of the pro- 
tective tariff system. Selling in foreign markets, and markets in 
which our tariff system extends to them no protection, they have 
of necessity to offer their goods at prices fixed in open competition 
with the manufacturers of all the world. They cannot ask 
higher prices than their competitors do. They must sell at prices 
at which British and Germans are willing to sell or be shut out 
of the foreign markets. To build up our export trade they 
must meet the British and German prices. And producing more 
than our own people in their present condition can consume, the 
surplus must be sold at British and German prices. And this 
means, save where there is monopoly and no domestic competition, 
that prices for that part of the produce sold in our own markets 
will be forced down to the same level. This, under conditions of 
domestic competition, is an inexorable law of economics, for 
manufacturers will not export their produce if they can realize 
better prices by putting it upon our home markets. It is only 
when prices in our home markets are so depressed that better 
returns can be realized by sending to foreign markets that there 
will be inducement to export. And prices have been so 
depressed in our own markets for the reason that the demand 
has been so curtailed that the supply has, though also curtailed, 
outrun it. The resulting pressure upon the markets, a pressure 
increased not because of greater offerings of goods, but because 
the takings have been smaller, has of course forced down prices 
until relief has been found in exporting the surplus, a relief 
that can only be found at prices fixed in free competition with all 
the world. 

And so it is that protective tariff duties have ceased to pro- 
tect our manufacturers from foreign competition and ceasing to 
be of benefit our manufacturers have ceased to have such a lively 
interest in their maintenance. Of the protective system they 
have ceased to be determined supporters, they merely give 
adhesion in a general way out of respect to past memories and 
prejudices so difficult to shake off. But the live interest in the 
tariff is no more. 

So it is that reaching out for foreign trade they have come to 
lose sight of the general community of interests that they once 
taught with so much effect, they have come to have less regard 
for the welfare of others, to reason in the narrow lines of selfish- 
ness. In place of caring for the well being and happiness of their 
workers they come to look upon the grinding down of those 
workers as'a means to their enrichment, to look upon the 
interests of their workers not as identical to their own but as 
inimical. 

This has come with the reaching out for an export trade. 
In dreaming of that trade they have ceased to regard their work- 
men as consumers, lost sight of the fact that our own laboring 
and farming population makes the most reliable market for 
manufactured goods, that in the prosperity of that population, 
remunerative prices for agricultural products and high wages, is 
to be found the true basis of prosperity for manufacturers. 

Impoverish the laboring and farming population and you 
undermine the market for manufactured goods, grind down the 
workman and you injure the employer. This is the true rule. 
But our manufacturers, though they once expounded it, have 
forgotten it. Those of them carried away by unrealizable dreams 
of an export trade have come to see in the grinding down of the 
workman, the driving down of the price for coal and iron ore, for 
cotton and for wool, the means of swelling their own profits. 

Such grinding down, such cheapening, must undermine the 
purchasing power of their best customers and thus must injure 
them, but this, casting their thoughts upon an export trade, they 
overlook. They come to reason, simply, as the factory lords of 
Britain have long done, that such grinding must cheapen the 








costs of production, must enable them to extend their export 
trade and so swell their profits. They forget that such grinding 
must narrow their many times more valuable home trade, they 
forget that an export trade cannot be built up without an import 
trade, that if we impoverish our people and so curtail their pur- 
chasing power the building up ‘of such import trade must be 
hindered, and that, as a consequence, an export trade cannot be 
developed as they dream, cannot be developed upon the grinding 
down, the impoverishing, of our people. And, forgetting this, 
believing they can swell their profits by grinding down those 


who toil with their hands, their sympathy for the downtrodden 


and oppressed is dulled, for the greed for gain steels the heart. 

Thus do we see manufacturers whose true interests should 
lead them to align themselves with the people taking sides with 
the plutocracy, applauding those who trample upon labor, 
denouncing those who take labor’s side, speaking of the worker 
as of an inferior being, born into the world to be the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for the few, acting as if it was the 
right of employer to cuff and beat the worker-with impunity. So 
it is natural that we should find the aforesaid Manufacturer, 
mouthpiece of the Manufacturer’s Club, but misrepresenting the 
sentiments of the majority of manufacturers and employers of 
labor we sincerely hope, bitterly criticizing Governor Tanner for 
the stand he has taken in the troubles between coal operators and 
miners at Virden, Ill. Of the equities of the Governor’s position 
we have nothing to say here, nothing to add to that which we 
said a week ago. It is to the challenge of plutocracy as voiced 
in The Manufacturer that we desire to direct attention, the ques- 
tion of whether plutocrats or people shall rule. And by pluto- 
crat we mean nothing vulgarly offensive, we mean one whose 
influence is a money given influence, who holds money dearer 
than man, who rules by the use of money, who shrinks not from 
the corruption of voter and legislator to gain his end, who seeks 
to exalt and enrich self by trampling upon the welfare of the 
many and hence is an enemy of mankind. 

Referring to Governor Tanner and his course in regard to 
the Virden troubles, Zhe Manufacturer thus throws down the 
challenge : 


‘It is unfortunate in the extreme that there is no way to get 
at a revolutionist and an ignorant anti-Federalist of this type. 
If the disturbances should continue and the Governor should 
persist in his course, it would be the manifest duty of President 
McKinley to follow the example of his predecessor in respect to 
Tanner’s predecessor. There are few incidents fuller of gloomy 
foreboding for social order than these anarchistic outbreaks 
among Governors and other officials who get into power some- 
how and do more to spread the seeds of socialism than all the 
books that ever were written on the subject. The dissemination 
of such doctrine among the working classes and the exhibition of 
public sympathy for violence on the part of strikers and other 
assailants on wealth and property, lead us to wonder whether the 
time is not coming in the not very distant future when we will 
have to take sides in our politics as they do in Europe for and 
against this social revolution. We want none of this Continental 
socialism here on this new continent, and public sentiment in all 
parts of the country to-day is overwhelmingly against such 
economic heresies whenever they appear in tangible form and the 
press and people can get sight of them to scotch their ugly 
heads.”’ 


Thus is the time anticipated when the lines will be drawn 
between plutocracy on the one side and people on the other. The 
virulence evinced towards and the contempt expressed for the 
believers in the need of such a social revolution as will overthrow 
the rule of plutocracy and re-enthrone the people as their own 
rulers, is unworthy of comment. ‘To be denounced as abetting 
this revolution, to receive the abuse of plutocracy, is to be 
honored. Such denunciation from the enemies of progress, of 
civilization, of the uplifting of mankind, but shows one to be 
deserving of the encomiums of the multitude. That the time is not 
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far distant when the people of this country will be called upon 
to take sides in our politics for or against such social revolution 
as can alone free our people from the domination of plutocracy 
we firmly believe. The only difference between such social 
revolution here and in Europe is, we hope, that here so many 
will take sides for such revolution, so few against, that the 
plutocracy will be powerless ta resist, that its overthrow will be 
signal and the upbuilding of true democracy, with the people 
once again enthroned, be as rapid as it shall be firm. 

Such articles as that of Zhe Manufacturer but serve to 
unmask plutocracy. And with plutocracy unmasked who can 
doubt what side the masses of our people will take? As the 
film of misrepresentation which has kept them silent and sub- 


missive while the plutocracy has been built up, as this film that” 


has caused them to divide their efforts and spend their energies 
in support of the two old and battling parties, but both serving 
the interests of plutocracy, regardless of the welfare of the mul- 
titude, drops from their eyes they will break away from their old 
parties and align themselves against plutocracy, for the social 
revolution that will restore to them their rights and liberties. 
Then there will be a realignment of parties, the plutocrats on 
one side, the people on the other, the party of Plutocracy against 
the party of Populism. And can the issue be doubtful ? 

Men are prone to cringe before the very mention of revolu- 
tion. But what is revolution? It is revolt against oppression, 
the overthrow and destruction of those things that hold men 
down, it is progress, it is advancement, it is movement for the 
uplifting of mankind that necessitates the overthrow of those 
who profit from injustice, who have reared themselves above 
their fellows by preying on their fellow men. A people cannot 
stand still in the face of injustice and exactions and grow. If it 
does stand still those who practice such injustices, who profit 
from such exactions will grow richer and stronger, they will 
extend their exactions, injustice will grow more pronounced, 
the people poorer and weaker and more oppressed and national 
decay and degeneracy will set in. And so where a plutocracy 
has been built up upon injustice perpetrated in the name of law, 
upon exactions made in the name of might, such plutocracy must 
be destroyed or the state, a prey to such plutocracy, existing for 
its profit and not that of the people, degenerate and decay. 

If this overturning is by degrees, or if a people alive to their 
interests and jealous of their rights resist encroachments as soon 
as attempted, so prevent injustice and exactions from growing 
and thus keep open the paths to their advancement and progress, 
we call this progress taking place so smoothly and steadily evolu- 
tionary. But if a people careless of their rights permit injustices 
to grow and take deep root, and then, when such injustices can be 
borne no longer, arise to overthrow them the overthrow is sharp, 
results in a marked change in the relations between the oppressed 
and oppressors atid we call the change revolutionary. Thus the 
difference between evolution and revolution is but one of degree. 
Both mean progress, but one progress so gradually made as to be 
unconsciously accomplished, the other so rapid and marked that 
the movers in the rapidly changing scenes are most conscious of 
the overturn and the advancement attracts the attention of man- 
kind. 

And now it happens that our people have suffered injustices 
and exactions until a powerful plutocracy has been built up, the 
overthrow of which will cost much effort. But overthrown it 
must be or it will complete the overthrow of our Republic. So 
we are brought face to face with social revolution, which means 
nothing more nor less than a rapid undoing of the injustices and 
inequalities and wrongs of the past generation upon which the 
plutocracy that undermines our institutions and saps the vitality 
of our people, has been built up. It is a question of social revo- 
lution or degeneracy. As our President recently said ‘the 
nation must grow or it will decay.’’ And it cannot grow if the 
rights of man to an equality of opportunity in the production of 





wealth are denied, if a favored few are permitted, through the 
toleration of private monopolies, to levy exactions upon the 
multitude. 

So if there is to come growth there must come the social 
revolution that will restore an equality of opportunity to all men, 
that will destroy private monopoly. And this means that the 
government that has snapped the whip over the owners of prop- 
erty in the interest of the owners of money and driven the owners 
of property to surrender the fruits of their labor to the owners of 
debts by making the dollar in which such debts are payable 
worth more and measure more property, must regulate the 
volume and value of money so that the interests of all those who 
make contracts in terms of money shall be safeguarded, so that 
owners of property and owners of money, debtors and creditors 
shall stand upon the same footing. And as the government can- 
not control the volume of gold and silver money so as to thus 
regulate its value it is incumbent upon the nation toissue a paper 
currency the volume of which it can regulate. 

The social revolution impending means the establishment of 
such acurrency. It means this and it means the destruction of 
such monopolies as can be destroyed and the taking of such as 
cannot out of private hands and putting them under government 
management so that they may be operated for the profit of the 
whole people and not solely for the aggrandizement of the favored 
few. 

As we had occasion to point out a week ago there are arti- 
ficial and there are natural monopolies, monopolies built up 
upon special privileges such as freight discriminations, special 
privileges that we can undo and thereby destroy the monopolies 
built upon them and monopolies built upon natural conditions 
and that we cannot destroy. And in such latter cases the govern- 
ment must become the monopolist for in no other way can an 
equality of opportunity be restored to our people. Thus the rail- 
road must be, from its very nature, more or less of a monopoly 
freed from the restraints of competition. Even were all our 
different lines of railroad independent and competitive there 
would be, and under any conceivable conditions must continue to 
be, many communities dependent entirely upon one railroad which 
so far as that locality is concerned has a monopoly. And even 
the communities served by many lines of railroad are not free 
from such monopoly for they trade with the communities served 
by only one and to reach those communities they are dependent 
upon the railroads that serve them and monopolize trade in such 
communities. 

We are mindful of the assertion that the railroad having 
such monopoly is restrained from abusing it by the knowledge 
that such abuse would cause the shifting of industries to other 
localities and thereby undermine the business of the road and do 
it injury. And this is all very true, but the dismal truth is that 
the railroad managers care more for the interests of the cliques to 
whom they generally owe their preferment than they do for the 
interests of the stockholders. And these cliques, making a 
business of preying upon their fellow-men, causing wrecks that 
they may fatten upon them, find great profit in using the rail- 
roads to destroy industries in one locality and build them up in 
another, and then when they have transferred their investments, 
sold out their interests in the boomed industries of the favored 
locality and bought up the wrecks in the other, in using the rail- 
roads to reverse conditions. Moreover, the railroads are not 
freely competitive. Controlled largely by the same speculative 
cliques, they give preferences, despite the interdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce law, to those enterprises in whose success 
the cliques are interested. 

So do the railroads give great advantages to some enterprises 
such as confer upon them a virtual monopoly of business, and it 
is upon such preferences that the majority of our industrial 
trusts have been reared. Thus do our railroads work for the 
upbuilding of the rich and powerful ; to the weak and struggling 
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they refuse to offer equal opportunities ; they have a monopoly, 
and this monopoly they abuse. And so in the name of the 
restoration of equal rights to our people the nationalization of 
our railroads is demanded. : 

Such nationalization accomplished and an equality of rates 
restored, many monopolies now built upon inequality and levying 
exactions upon the public will collapse. But some monopolies 
will not topple for they rest on the ownership of all the sources 
of production, in other words are monopolies based upon nature. 
And such monopolies the state cannot destroy, it must assume. 
That is the rule that equality demands, that we should follow. 
Where monopoly exists, sapping the vitals of industry, it must 


be destroyed or the government must become the monopolist. | 


Again, there are enterprises that can be better and more econom- 
ically carried on under one head than many, enterprises that are 
national in their scope, and to nationalize such enterprises and 
put them under one head is to the interest of the public. What 
such enterprises are it is for the people to decide. That they be 
given opportunity to decide is their right. 

So we see what the social revolution railed at by 7he Manu- 
facturer, railed at by the profiters from special privileges, means. 
It means that the plutocracy be overthrown, that the promise of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, promise given at the 
birth of our nation, may be realized. Liberty is one of the 
inalienable rights of man, but liberty is not license to trample 
‘upon the rights of others, to despoil others of the fruits of their 
labor. It means that every man has an inalienable right to 
engage in what trade he sees fit, to act as he sees fit, so long as 
he does not trespass upon the rights of others, so long as he 
does not conduct himself in a way to the detriment of his country 
or his neighbors. And again is pursuit of happiness, the right 
to which is an inalienable one, dependent upon an equality of 
opportunity and exemption from all exactions at the hands of 
monopoly. 

The founders of our republic promised to themselves and 
their posterity the realization of these inalienable rights. But 
we, their posterity, have not looked after them with the care that 
we should. Asa result such rights have been trampled upon. 
For the money powerful liberty has become license to trespass 
upon the poor, to deprive them of their rights, deprive them of 
the right to engage in such trades as they see fit. And so are the 
many denied the right to pursuit of happiness, for in the realms 
of industry there is a reign not of equality but of inequality 
of opportunities. 

Thus we are brought to the necessity of battling not merely 
to maintain but regain the rights upon which our republic 
is reared. For many years have the old parties divided the 
strength of our people that should have been exerted to turn 
back the encroachments of plutocracy, for many years have both 
old parties been drifting towards this same plutocracy. And 
now with this plutocracy firmly rooted our people awaken. A 
realignment of parties must inevitably follow. We have seen 
how the manufacturers, in seeking after foreign markets have 
drifted away from protection and a body of them thrown in their 
lot with the plutocracy. We have seen the mask thrown off 
plutocracy and the plutocrats, asserting their right to rule, 
throwing down the gauntlet to those who may deny. . 

Thus is the challenge offered, thus the lines are being drawn. 
Such challenge we must take up or suffer the trampling out of 
democratic government in the North American continent, ac- 
knowledge the failure of the greatest attempt ever made to estab- 
lish a government of, by and for the people. 

The lines of battle are being drawn for 1900 not upon the 
issue of free trade or protection, nor the question of bimetallic or 
gold standard, but upon the true issue: That of plutocracy vs. 
the people. 

Let then all men worthy of the name American, gird on 
their armor for the coming battle, on the issue of which hangs 





the fate of democratic government. Shall it be social revolution 
or decay, rule by the people or plutocracy? We have faith in 
the American people under the thumb of plutocracy as they are. 








PLAIN WORDS TO POPULISTS. 





ITHOUT work, self sacrificing work, the plutocracy that 
denies to men an equality of opportunity, that makes our 
people a prey to the extortions of monopolies, railroad 

and industrial, that saps the vitality of industry, hinders the 
growth of our nation in wealth and power and undermines the 
very foundations of the Republic by establishing a rule of money 
in place of a rule of men cannot be defeated. To overthrow this 
plutocracy is the aim of Populism, the hope of Populists. They 
know that in the event of the triumph of the Republican party 
in 1900 the plutocracy will be still further ensconced in power, 
they are equally certain that in the event of Democratic victory 
the interests of plutocracy will not suffer. The past history, the 
present position of both parties teaches this. There is nothing 
to be hoped for from either. To the interests of the plutocracy 
both are wedded, in the councils of both money makes itself felt. 

Into the manner in which the Republican party serves the 
interests of the moneyed oligarchy or the way the Democratic 
party, if intrusted with power, and even though true to its plat- 
form so far as re-establishing free silver coinage, could be de- 
pended upon to play into the hands of this same oligarchy it is 
not necessary to enter here, for what we have to say in this con- 
nection we direct to true Populists who are one and all firmly 
convinced that the plutocracy has no more to fear from the 
triumph of the Democratic than of the Republican party. Suf- 
fice it then to say that the plutocracy has little to fear and much 
to hope from a party that though determinedly opposed to 
restricting the issue of notes by national banks is favorably in- 
clined to grant the an extension of the note issuing power to 
all state banks by repealing the prohibitive tax on state bank 
currency, an extension that would most probably result in the 
suspension of specie payments and the creation of just the kind 
of a currency, an irredeemable bank currency, that the plutocracy 
desires the most. And the repeal of the tax on state bank notes, 
though not demanded by the Democratic Convention of 1896, 
and the placing of all issues of paper money in the hands of the 
banks is urged by such silver Democrats as Senator Chilton, of 
Texas. Nor has plutocracy any reason to look with alarm upon 
the triumph of a party that cannot think of government owner- 
ship of railroads because it would be an extension of paternalism 
and that considers customs duties that tax the man rather than 
the dollar, the income of the pagr man much heavier than that 
of the rich as the best of taxes. 

So do straight Populists feel that the Democratic party, if 
put in power, would play into the hands of the plutocracy even 
more effectually than the Republican. Therefore it is that they 
feel if the plutocracy is defeated in 1900 the Populists must 
defeat it. Populism must come up or plutocracy will stay up. 
This is the situation as it presents itself to us, as Populists who 
are not of the fusion kind feel it. And a hopeless situation we 
do not regard it by any means. But to Populists we want to say 
just this: If you would make successful resistance to the 
encroachments of plutocracy you must organize at once for ener- 
getic and systematic work. And to be effective this organization 
must reach the people, it must reach into every town and town- 
ship ; in every voting precinct must the soldiers of Populism be 
enrolled and organize themselves into a precinct club. 

This is a work that falls upon the rank and file, a work that 
they must do without assistance, a work that must be done if the 
Peoples party is to be put on a firm footing and the plan for party 
government laid down at Cincinnati, a plan to take the direction 
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of party policy and selection of candidates out of the hands of 
party bosses, and place such direction, such selection, in the 
hands of the voters where it belongs, be given effect. Upon the 
precinct club the whole plan of party organization approved by 
the Cincinnati convention rests. Until these clubs are organized 
and Populists enrolled the people cannot rule in their own party, 
let alone the nation. 

Some one queries: It is an immense work to organize pre- 
cinct clubs and enroll the Populist voters of every voting district ? 
Undoubtedly it is, but it is a work that must be done if the Peo- 
ple’s party is to triumph, and through its agency the defeat of 
the moneyed oligarchy be accomplished and a rule of men instead 
of money, of the people instead of plutocracy be established for 
alltime. This is a grand work and to accomplish it will take 
great effort. The question is are Populists courageous enough, 
patriotic enough to make such effort? If not they will not tri- 
umph over plutocracy, they will not succeed. The cause is 
worthy of such sacrifices, if Populists are not ready to make 
them they are not worthy of the cause, not worthy of success. 

How then to organize such precinct clubs and enroll the 
Populist voters? The rules adopted at Cincinnati prescribe that 
‘‘any voter may become a member of the precinct club of any 
precinct by subscribing to our national declaration of principles 
and our rules on organization,’’ that is the platform and plan of 
organization adopted by the Cincinnati convention. No one not 
enrolled in such clubs,—and anyone can be enrolled who believes 
in the principles of Populism as expounded by the Cincinnati 
convention,—can take part in the government of the party, vote on 
shaping its policy or the selection of candidates. Only members 
thus enrolled as members of the Populist party will be permitted, 
under the rules, to have a voice in party management, to take 
part in the referendum votes or initiate changes in party platform 
or management. 

Such enrollment is necessary to secure the fair and prompt 
taking of referendum votes, is a condition precedent to giving 
practical effect to the rules of the referendum and initiative in 
party government. Onceenrolled as a member of a precinct club 
anyone can vote on questions submitted to the vote of the rank 
and file or propose any question for submission to the rank and 
file save one, fusion. From this members are interdicted, for 
when a member judges any other party more worthy of support 
than his own it is time he cease to call himself a Populist and 
enroll himself as a member of that other party. 

The precinct club is then the very basis of organization and 
into such the enrollment of the Populist voters of every precinct is 
imperative. And, we repeat, the enrollment of the Populists into 
precinct clubs is a work that the rank and file must do or it will 
not be done. If the rank and file will not do this the whole 
movement will collapse. Therefore, to make this new and most 
worthy departure in party government a success and the Peoples 
party a power the active Populists in every voting precinct must 
confer, form the nucleus of a club and choose a chairman and 
secretary who will make it their business to enroll the Populist 
voters. 

Some Populists, who we fear are not altogether in sympathy 
with the Cincinnati movement, are now urging the taking of a 
referendum vote for the choice of presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates in a way not contemplated by the Cincinnati 
convention and regardless of the rules adopted by that convention. 
Unless their effort is to create discord it is misdirected energy. 
Great steps must be taken in organization before the referendum 
vote to determine the acceptability or non-acceptability of the 
candidates of the Cincinnati convention to the rank and file, and 
in the event of non-acceptability to determine the choice of the 
rank and file for candidates, can be taken with any degree of fair- 
ness or accuracy. ‘There is now no machinery for the taking of 
such a vote. ‘To order that vote before the organization of pre- 
cinct clubs and the general enrollment of Populists would be an 








act of unfairness; to attempt to take such vote without such 
enrollment and through other means than the precinct clubs will 
offer would be to make a farce of the referendum vote, to bring a 
great reform undertaken in party government into ridicule. 

When the precinct clubs are generally organized, the refer- 
endum vote to finally determine who shall be the party presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates to be voted for in 1900 can 
be taken in orderly and thorough manner. Then it will be pos- 
sible for the Populists of any state preferring some other candi- 
dates to those now in the field to present by a majority vote of 
the precinct club membership of their state such preferred candi- 
dates to the populists of the country. Then to the rank and file 
will be referred the candidates of the Cincinnati convention and 
the candidates presented by a majority vote of the precinct mem- 
bership of any state, the choice between such candidates being 
determined by the vote of the precinct club membership of the 
nation. Thus will initiative as well as referendum be given full 
observance in the selection of candidates and the true sense of 
the rank and file of the party be determined. 

To take the referendum vote in any other way is not to be 
thought of, for in the first place it was so ordered taken by the 
Cincinnati convention, and no one, no committee, has the right 
or power to change that order, and in the second the taking of 
the vote in any other way would command ridicule not respect, 
and failing to determine the sentiment of Populists with accuracy 
would not improbably fail to command the acceptance and sup- 
port for the ticket that is so imperative. When the precinct 
clubs are so organized that the vote on presidential candidates _ 
can be thoroughly and accurately taken on the same day through- 
out the country the preliminaries to the taking of such vote may 
be considered as complete. They cannot rightly be so considered 
before. 

Just as fast as the precinct clubs are organized the chairman 
or secretary should notify the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates now in the field and Milton Park, Dallas, Texas, 
chairman of the National Committee. They should also notify 
their respective State, Congressional and County chairmen. It is 
also desirable, when convenient, that a list of the enrolled mem- 
bers should be forwarded to either Milton Park, chairman of the 
National Committee, or Wharton Barker, Philadelphia, so as to 
facilitate the dissemination of literature, etc., during the cam- 
paign. 

So much said as to the organization of the party at the bot- 
tom, let us turn to the organization at the top. It is to be noted 
that the plan of organization adopted at Cincinnati provides for 
the selection of a National Committee consisting of three mem- 
bers from each state, to be chosen by the members of the State 
Central Committees, said members of the State Committees being 
elected by direct vote at the party primaries in each election year, 
three members for each Congressional district, the members of 
said committees as of all other committees being subject to removal 
at any time by a majority vote of the precinct membership of 
their constituency. Of course this plan, so far as the manner of 
selecting committee members is concerned, can only come into 
effect gradually. Tomeet the immediate requirement for a work- 
ing National Committee the Cincinnati Convention provided by 
choosing Milton Park, of Dallas, Texas, chairman, by calling 
upon the state delegations present to each select three members to 
serve on the new National Committee and by instructing the 
committeemen so chosen to recognize the members of the old 
Organization Committee, from the states not represented at Cin- 
cinnati, as members of the new National Committee, provided, of 
course, that such members were acceptable to the Populists of 
their respective states and until new members might be chosen 
to supersede them. 

Under these resolutions of the Cincinnati convention all of 
the state delegations present did not choose members of the new 
National Committee, some preferring to leave such choice to their 
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State Chairmen as the nearest representatives of their State Cen- 
tral Committees. ‘The committeemen as far as named by state 
delegations at the Cincinnati convention are as follows :— 


MINNESOTA. 
E. A. Twichell, Minneapolis. 
J. B. Dukes, Minneapolis. 
S. W. Powell, Stillwater. 


FLORIDA. 
Frank H. Lytle, Stanton. 
A. P. Baskin, Anthony. 
A. A. Weeks, Duncan. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Frank Burkitt, Okolona. 
Dr. R. K. Pruitt, Ackerman. 
N. C. Hathborn, Columbia. 


MIssouURI. 
Paul Dixon, Chillicothe. 
J. W. Hillis, McFall 
Dr. D. W. Eskew, Poplar Bluff. 
OHIO. 
John Seitz, Tiffin. 


Robt. McCammon, Sulphur Springs 
J. M. H. Frederick, Akron. 


GEORGIA. 

C. E. McGregor, Warrenton. 

Gen. Wm. Phillips, Marietta. 

W. D. Hawkins, Flowery Branch. 
ILLINOIS. 

J. D. Hess, Pittsfield. 

Geo. W. Wickline, Belleville. 

Francis R. Call, Chicago. 
INDIANA. 


J. C. Smith, Mon icello. 
D. Linton, Sheridan. 
Zebulon Cox, Sheridan. 


State Central Committees in accord with the Cincinnati 
movement, should, at their earliest meetings, select three men, 
to represent them on the National Committee, either choose the 
old members of the National Organization Committee and now 
by resolution of the Cincinnati convention, members of the 
National Committee to succeed themselves or choose new men 
to supersede them. Of course, members of the Butler Committee, 
and subscribing to the plan of organization adopted at Cincinnati, 
may be chosen, as they have already been chosen. The State 
Central Committees upon taking action, should at once report 
their selections to Milton Park, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee and to the Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates 
now in the field. 

We would impress upon State Committeemen the importance 
of attending to these matters at once, for it is time to get down 
to hard- work if the defeat of the moneyed oligarchy is to be 
achieved in 1900. Desultory fighting, however hard, however 
brilliant, will not serve. There must be thorough organization, 
from the National Committee down to the precinct club so 
that systematic work may be done. ‘To Populists we say draw 
not back at the magnitude of this work ; if such work appalls 
you you are not the men to accomplish the overthrow of plu- 
tocracy, you are not fitted to lead the social revolution, you 
are not worthy of leading a great movement for the uplifting of 
mankind, if you essay you will fail. 








PLATFORM OF THE PEOPLES PARTY 


Adopted by the Cincinnati Convention September 6. 1898. 


As a fundamental step to the preservation of.our endan- 
gered liberties we demand that the reign of corruption shall 
cease in our legislative halls, by the establishment of direct 
legislation. We must shorten the plow handles of government, 
by bringing the legislator closer to his principals—so close that 
no lobbyist can intrude between them. Through the initiative 
and referendum all moral and political questions can be sub- 
mitted to a fair and impartial vote of the people, and if adopted 
by a majority of the voters become the law of the land. 

While we demand that if either gold or silver is to be used 
as money both shall be so used, we insist that the best currency 
this country ever possessed was the full legal tender greenback 
of the civil war. And we look forward with hope to the day 
when gold shall be relegated to the arts of the country and the 
human family possess, free of tribute to bankers, a governmental 
full legal measure of value, made of paper, that will expand side 
by side with the growth of wealth and population. Then, and 
only then, will the people realize the full benefits of civilization 
and the world be made a garden of delights for mankind. 





We call attention to the public school system and the postal 
service as exemplifications of a beneficent state socialism, which 
our people would only relinquish with their lives. And we de- 
mand that the carrying of messages written with pen and ink be 
amplified to embrace messages written by electricity, and that the 
train of cars which carries our letters be owned by the govern- 
ment to carry those who wrote the letters. No other reforms 
will avail much if corporations are permitted to say how much 
they shall take from the producers and how much they will leave 
them. ‘This is taxation without representation in its worst form. 
It is the disgrace of our republic that foreign despotisms have 
defended the right of the people in these particulars, while cor- 
ruption has made self-government a helpless failure in this land. 
We believe in the collective ownership of those means of produc- 
tion and distribution which the people may elect, such as rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, coal mines, etc. 

We are opposed to individuals or corporations fastening 
themselves, like vampires, on the people, and sucking their sub- 
stance ; and we demand that whatever can be better done by gov- 
ernment for the enrichment of the many shall not be turned over 
to individuals for the aggrandizement of the few. 

Hence, we insist that banks have no more right to create our 
money than they would have to organize our army or pass our 
laws. We reaffirm the fundamental principles of the Omaha plat- 
form and declare it to be the immutible creed of our party, coeval 
with it in birth and filled with the spirit that launched it on its 
grand career. It must not be whittled away or traded off for 
offices. The man who proposed to do this is an enemy of man- 
kind ; he would sell the kingdom of Heaven for a mess of pottage. 

In order to maintain the liberties of the people we must 
preserve their homes, and we therefore demand laws in the 
several states exempting the homes of the people from taxation 
absolutely in a sum not less than $2,000, and a personal property 
exemption of not less than $300 to each head of a family. To 
make up for this reduction of taxation we favor an income, in- 


rheritance and other like taxes. 


‘* With malice towards none, with charity toall, with devotion 
to the right as God gives us to see the right,’’ we commit our 
cause to the hearts and consciences of the American People. 








PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
FOR 


THE PEOPLES PARTY. 


[Adopted in National Convention, Cincinnati, September 6th, 1898.]} 


1.—All delegate conventions of the Peoples party for making 
nominations and platforms are hereby abolished, and instead 
thereof, nominations for office, platforms and amendments thereto 
shall be made by direct vote at the Peoples party primaries of the 
political subdivisions affected thereby. 

2.—The Peoples party organization shall consist of: A national 
committee of three members from each state, to be chosen by the 
state central committee on each Presidential year. 

3.—A state central committee of three members from each 
congressional district, to be elected by direct vote at the party 
primaries on each election year. 

4.—A congressional committee of three members from each 
iim in the congressional district, to be elected by direct vote 
at the party primaries on each election year. 

5.—A county committee of three members from each town- 
ship or ward, to be elected by direct vote at the party primaries 
on each election year. 

6.—National, state, congressional and county committees 
shall perform the same duties as heretofore, not inconsistent here- 
with, provide blank ballots for the referendum votes herein con- 
templated, and canvass and certify .he votes cast in their respec- 
tive territories. 

7 —The unit of organization shall be the precinct club. 

8.—Any voter may become a member of the precinct club of 
any precinct by subscribing to our national declaration of prin- 
ciples and our rules on organization. 

g.—Any member of any precinct club who shall propose 
fusion or co-operation with either the Republican or Democratic 
organizations in the make-up of a ticket through conference 
committees or otherwise, shall, upon conviction thereof by a 
majority vote of his club, be deemed outside the party. 
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10.—-No person not a member of a precinct club and in 
good standing shall be eligible to membership on any Peoples 
party committee, or for a Peoples party nomination for any office. 

11.—Each committee shall make prompt report to the com- 
mittee next higher of all referendum votes and other matters 
within the jurisdiction of such higher committee, and the chair- 
man of each committee shall be deemed responsible for the 
prompt and faithful performance of the duties of his committee. 

12.—State platforms can be changed only upon demand of 
a majority vote of the precinct club membership of any county, 
ratified by a majority vote of the precinct club membership of 
the state; and the national platform can be changed only upon 
demand of a majority vote of the precinct club membership of 
any state, ratified by a majority vote of the precinct club mem- 
bership of the nation. 

13.—No salaried official shall be elected a member of any 
committee of the Peoples party organization, and any member of 
such committee elected to a salaried office shall be deemed to 
havé vacated his position on such committee. 

14.—All Peoples party candidates for office and members of 
Peoples party committees shall at all times be subject to the 
principles of the imperative mandate and may be recalled by a 
majority vote of the league membership of their constituency. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. By Edwin Caskoden. Pp. 248, 
Indianapolis : The Bowen-Merritt Co, $1.50. 


THE CASINO GIRL IN LONDON. By Herself. Edited by Curtis Durham. 
Pp. 270; illustrated. New York: R. F. Fenno&Co fr. 


THE TRANSITION OF NORTH CAROLINA FROM COLONY TO COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Enoch WalterSikes Pp. 84. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 50 cents. 


T & MAN WITHOUT A CouNTRY. New edition. By Edward Everett Ha‘e. 
Pp. 59. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents. 

BijLI )}HE DANCER. By James Blythe Patton. Pp. 344; illustrated. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Cross TRAILS. By Victor Waite. Pp. 456; illustrated. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

FRIENDSHIP AND FoLLy. By Maria Louise Pool. Pp. 302; illustrated. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. . 

A LITTLE PURITAN REBEL By Edith Robinson. Pp 135; illustrated. 
Boston: L, C, Page & Co. 

MIDST THE WILD CARPATHIANS. By Maurus Jékai. Translated by R. 
Nisbet Bain. Pp. 263; illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25. 

My Lapy SLEEPS. Selected by Katherine S. Page. Pp. 233. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

OL_p WortpD MEmMorIEs. By Edward Lowe Temple. In two volumes. 
Pp. 327-345; illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


THE REJUVENATION OF MISS SEMAPHORE. By Hal Godfrey. Pp. 239. 
Boston: L.C. Page & Co $1.25. 


THE ROAD TO PaRIs. Ey Robert Neilson Stevens. Pp. 552; illustrated. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


THE SLEEPING BeAuty. A Modern Version. By Martha Baker Dunn. 
Pp. 97; illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


To Arms! By Andrew Balfour. Pp. 571; illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF POETRY. Selected and arranged by 
Charles Mackay, LL. D. Pp. 567; illustrated. New York : George 
Routledge & Sons, Limited. 








Another Endorsement From Michigan. 


On Monday, October 18th, the Populists of the Twelfth Con- 
gressional district of Michigan nominated Edwin D. Cox, of 
Marquette, for Congress, and adopted the following resolutions : 


WHEREAS, we, the Populists of the twelfth Congressional district of 
Michigan, in convention assembled, deem it our duty to make known the 
reasons why we severed our alliance with the Democratic party, therefore, 

Resolved, That we denounce the leaders of the Democratic party as 
mere political schemers, who secured the endorsement ot W. J. Bryan in 
the-St. Louis Peoples party convention and then refused to support the 
nominee of the Peoples party for the vice-presidency. 

Resolved, That however honest the rank and file of the Democratic 
and Republican parties may be, we believe that the leaders of both parties 
are unworthy (with few exceptions) of the confidence of the people. 

Resolved, That we endorse the nomination of Barker and Donnelly for 
the presidency in 1900 ; and we reaffirm our devotion to the Omaha plat- 
form with the a ‘ded planks of the referendum and imperative mandate. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Fate of Traitors. 


The Man Without A Country. By Epwarp Everett HALE—Boston: 
Little Brown & Co. 50 cents. 


Mr. Hale and his works need no introduction. His books 
are not of a kind to be read once and then be put away on the 
shelves forever to be ne’er more read, to be forgotten. They have 
earned their place among the classics of American literature, 
works to be read and re-read, to interest and inform future gener- 
ations as well as our own. So do we welcome the appearance of 
a new edition of a work that played a great part in itstime, which 
throws a light upon a crisis in our nation’s history from which 
generations rising into manhood and to come can profit infinitely. 
And for ourselves it is with unflagging interest, pleasure, that we 
open the covers of the book before us though it be but a reprint, 
of course with introductory and prefatory remarks, of a story, 
‘*A Man Without A Country,’’ written during the stormy period 
of the war of the rebellion. 

Mr. Hale put out this little work during the Civil War in 
the hope that it might do its little to hold our citizens in the 
border states from abandoning the Union for the Confederacy, 
and particularly in his wish to defeat one Vallandigham for the 
office of Governor of Ohio, a gentleman who had expressed the 
sentiment that he did not wish to belong to the United States. 
Just here it will prove of interest to know that this story had an 
immense circulation not only in this country but in Europe and 
even in South America, where in every case it was put out to 
strengthen the drooping arm of the patriot 

Mr. Hale’s account of the writing and publication of ‘‘ The 
Man Without A Country ”’ is replete with dry humor. His des- 
cription of the many experiences growing out of this work, how 
people received it, how he tried to keep the authorship secret and 
failed, must awaken the lively attention of the reader for what 
is to come. 

Before turning from the preface to the story itself we must 
quote from this work for the benefit of history. The incident in 
the history of our country we wish to bring out is the attempt of 
Aaron Burr to set up a separate government in the basin of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Mr. Hale says on this point—‘ It 
is not creditable to this country that there is no adequate history 
of Burr’s attempt, whatever it was. I have sometimes thought 
that Mr. Jefferson himself did not wish to have any detail known. 
I am quite sure, after a good deal of study of the subject, that 
the officers of his administration did not know every detail, nor 
one-half the details, nor one-fiftieth part of them. The mines 
from which some competent historian will one day draw his most 
curious information as to Burr and his accomplices, are in the 
archives of the city of Mexico and of the cities of the northern 
provinces of what was then the Viceroyalty of Mexico. Other 
information must be searched for in the city of Madrid. By 
a somewhat amusing accident, nearly forty years ago, the 
Spanish Government, in sending to the State of Louisiana some 
documents relating to its early history, unintentionally revealed 
the fact that General James Wilkinson, who commanded our 
forces for many years in the valley of the Mississippi, and who 
made Burr think that he was his accomplice, was in fact for many 
years in the pay of the Spanish Government at New Orleans. 
That government understood the knack of governing better that 
Mr. Jefferson and his friends, who thought at that time that the 
world was governed too much. While Burr was organizing his 
expedition, the Spanish Government had its agents in every sea- 
port city of the north. Their reports were faithfully transmitted 
to the governors of the northern provinces, and some of them 
will be found in Santa Fe, in Austin, in San Antonio, in Monterey 
and probably in Chihuahua, at this day.’? The above quotation 
we make with no desire to stir up more bad blood toward the 
Spanish nation but simply in our desire to bring out a historical 
fact of importance and not generally known. 

The story itself was first given to the public some thirty-five 
years ago, yet it is pertinent to-day. As we have hinted Mr. 
Hale’s purpose was to point out what life would be to a man with- 
out acountry. The story starts out with a trial of an imaginary 
character, Philip Nolan, for complicity in the Burr insurrec- 
tion. Our hero, for Nolan was a hero, in the moment of convic- 
tion cried out in his frenzy a wish to never hear again of the 
United States. The court grants his wish and he is put on one 
of Uncle Sam’s men-of- war, and the express command given that 
he never hear of the United States or of his home. From this 
point on the story deals with a simple yet vivid description of 
the man’s feelings as the years passed without any word from 
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home or country. The description forcibly reminds us of the 
‘* Wandering Jew.’’ Mr. Hale’s description of the last hour of 
the hero Nolan must appeal to the most hardened of hearts, and 
we will agree with the author that tears will come unbidden 
to the eyes of many readers, as they came to his eyes while 
writing this simple but beautiful story. Mr. Hale says of the 
death of his hero—‘‘ So poor Philip Nolan had his wish fulfilled. 
I know but one fate more dreadful; it is the fate reserved for 
those men who shall have one day to exile themselves from their 
country because they have attempted her ruin, and shall have at 
the same time to see the prosperity and honor to which she 
rises when she has rid herself of them and their iniquities.”’ 


iF 


A Look at Some American Mammals. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin. By MABEL’ OsGoop WRIGHT. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

With lively recollections of the combined pleasure and instruc- 
tion which Mrs. Wright’s former books have given, it was with 
confident anticipations of another treat that we took up this, 
her last book. Needless to say those anticipations have been 
fully realized in it. Again does the author demonstrate her very 
exceptional competence ina line of work for which she seems 
specially fitted and rarely gifted. Mrs. Wright is at her best in 
her books for children, and it would be hard to find another 
writer who possesses to such a degree of perfection, the art of com- 
bining fact and story, and of imparting to both a life and action 
so real that the page is lost in a mind-picture that is as clear as 
if it were a reflected image on the retina of the eye. Perhaps 
she derives this almost magic touch from close communion with 
her wonderful ‘‘ Dream Fox.’’ 2 

We do not know whether Mrs. Wright intended her ‘‘Tommy- 
Anne’’, which appeared some two years since, to be the founda- 
tion for the structure she has built, but it does occupy this 
position in more than one respect. While it was conceived and 
executed on a different plan, and suited particularly for younger 
children and to arouse their interest in nature, it prepared the 
ground for both ‘‘ Citizen Bird’’ and the present volume which 
carry their reader considerably higher up the ladder. ‘‘ Four- 
Footed Americans’’ is written on the plan of the ‘‘ Citizen 
Bird,’’ has the same setting, and similarly, the animals are told 
of in conversational style. A departure from this, and a return 
to the ‘‘Tommy-Anne’’ method, occurs in introducing the 
Beaver to tell his own life-story, and again in the final chapter. 

The warp that runs through this book and form the basis upon 
which Mrs. Wright builds, is just what we have always contended 
is the only true ground from which to examine into the workings 
of nature and decide upon the relative economic standing of her 
creatures. It is very gratifying to see the author’s nice apprecia- 
tion of this point, and as upon it, to our mind, the strength of 
her book from the practical side and especially its value in edu- 
cating the young in no small measure depends, we may be per- 
mitted to dwell a little upon it. Speaking of animals in the 
economic sense, yet viewing the question from the higher, broader 
plane, she writes: ‘‘The great balance wheel of Nature is so 
carefully made and well planned by its Maker, that we must 
always touch it reverently. * * * Nothing * * * was made for 
itself alone. Each thing depends upon some other thing, which 
is equally dependent in its own turn. * * * We may think that 
this animal or that is of no use, until we find by experience, 
that it filled its place as a small but important spoke in this life- 
wheel.’’ Here we have laid down the safe rule and the sure 
ground, because founded on a fundamental natural law. Hold to 
and obey this law and we avoid blunders; transgress it, wantonly 
or ignorantly, and confusion and trouble result, only to be righted 
by getting back on the track again. 

Among the few minor points we have noted for question we 
mention the reference to the bite of the Skunk causing hydro- 
phobia. This, while an old belief, has been shown to have very 
little foundation in fact, and though Mrs. Wright’s remark on 
this point is very guarded, we would suggest its omission in the 
next edition of the book. While we greatly hesitate to raise 
anything in the scientific line that has been passed by Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, whose name appears on the title page of this vol- 
ume as editor, who is assistant curator in the American Museum 
of Natural History, and who has won such a deservedly high 
reputation as an authority in both mammalogy and ornithology, 
we think it an error to confound the Weasel and Ermine, if only 
in name. We believe it is now generally agreed that these are 
distinct species, and if for no other reason than that the applica- 





tion of the names of both to the first tends to continue past con- 
fusion, such indiscriminate use should be abolished. 

Some eighty odd of the more noteworthy North Amer- 
ican mammals have been picked out for the purposes of 
this book. The fact that the numerous illustrations are 
by Ernest Seton Thompson is assurance of their excel- 
lence, not only as works of art but also as truthful por- 
traits of the animals represented. We hope Mrs. Wright will 
further complete this excellent series of books by adding one on 
the classes of animals below birds. This doubtless is a field more 
difficult to handle, but having so successfully treated the Mam- 
mals—which we had supposed were a little out of her line, birds 
being her specialty—we should expect Mrs. Wright to prove 
herself quite equal to dealing with reptiles, insects, etc., and no 
doubt she could find willing assistance on any perplexing scien- 
tific questions. 
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Chatty Letters About the Hawaiians. 
Hawaii and A Revolution. By Mary H. Krovut. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The author of this nicely printed and illustrated book was a 
newspaper correspondent in the Sandwich Islands when the upset 
of Queen Liliukalani and her monarchy happened, in 1893. The 
chapters bear the marks of work done in those conditions, which 
are seldom favorable to the making of substantial books of per- 
manent value. The writer’s point of view is that of one who 
used to consider the natives a hardly used people, but whose 
sympathy with them has been considerably lessened after personal 
acquaintance with the country. The change from a monarchy to 
a republic is shown to have greatly benefited the Hawaiians. 
The new laws enabled them to share more fully the increasing 
prosperity that followed the change and they enjoy more liberty. 
We learn that President Dole, Attorney General Smith and Chief 
Justice Judd are Hawaiian born. The policy adopted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland is here roundly denounced, on the strength of 
what the writer learnt during her investigation and on facts in 
the official records. The book was completed before the annex- 
ation of Hawaii, a consummation which the writer earnestly 
recommends in its last chapter. 

Over sixty pages at the beginning are filled with purely per- 
sonal and unimportant chat. The style is lively in a humdrum 
way, though not entertaining enough to take so much room. 
The chapter-contents resemble those of our travellers of forty years 
ago, who invariably published their impressions of Europe for the 
edification of their congregations and friends. Honolulu is de- 
scribed in the familiar way, neither freshly nor particularly in- 
structively. ‘‘ There are frequent rains throughout the summer, 
but the rainfall is heavier in the winter, though there are many 
fair days. The maximum heat is 74 degrees in winter and 84 in 
summer, and the lowest winter temperature is 56.’’ Thecity has 
a population of 30,000, there are sixty-seven miles of streets aud 
drives, of which twenty are macadamized ; five public parks, and 
there are electric lights, telephones and street cars. All this is 
worth knowing, as Honolulu is likely to put Newport’s nose out 
of joint as a fashionable summer resort. ‘The more so as there 
is not a solitary thief in that greatly blessed metropolis. The 
islands have a population of some 110,000, of which only 31,000 
are natives. From various causes the natives have been dying 
out by wholesale during the last half century. On the other 
hand, the half-castes are increasing, a numerical but not neces- 
sarily a desirable gain. ‘The islands are luxurious gardens, and 
the natives are by nature lazy and given to pleasure. The prob- 
lems we have to face in incorporating this people into our body 
politic may not be very difficult, but will require great tact. 
With this, and careful observance of the wise native rule of going 
slow, there need be no doubt of a completely successful develop- 
ment of Hawaii and its people. 
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The Deserted Village. By DR OLIVER GOLDSMITH, to which is prefaced 
some notes concerning a Little Journey to ‘‘Sweet Auburn,” as written 
by ELBERT HUBBARD. East Aurora, N. Y.: The Roycroft Shop. §s. 

It has been said that the best novel, the finest drama and the 
most beautiful poem in the English language were all written by 
one man ; that in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘‘ She Stoops to 

Conquer’’ and ‘‘ The Deserted Village,’’ Oliver Goldsmith pro- 

duced in each a work of unequalled excellence. Whether we con- 

cur entirely in this sweeping judgment is not a question of pres- 
ent discussion, but no one will seriously dispute the right of all 
these works to the very highest positions, not only as classics and 
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Wanamaker’s. 


’ This is a safe clothing 
ph ‘thi store. First, because 
Clothing every garment is abso- 


lutely pure wool, and strongly sewed 
with silk. Next, because prices are 
always safely lowest. Last and most 
satisfying, because you can return the 
oods and get the money paid, 
whether it’s the fit, the fabric, the 
color, the price, or anything else that 
makes you want to change your 
mind—and the clothes. 

And yet wonderfully few pieces of 
clothing come back to us. Perhaps 
it’s because the clothes are so good, 
the styles so excellent, the fit so care- 
fully found and the prices so pleas- 
antly little. 

It is a peculiar clothing store—safe 
and satisfying. 

Men seem most interested in blue 
and black Cheviot Suits just now. 
They are both serviceable and dre: sy. 

Very nice suits at $8 50. 

Double or single breasted suits at 
$10 to $28. 

And OVERCOATS— 

A fine show, to be sure. 

All-wool covert Top Coats, nicely 
lined with Italian cloth, at $10; 
lined with pure silk at $12. 

Top Coats of heavy-weight kersey 
in blue or black, lined with Italian 
cloth, at fro. 

Handsome Overcoats of frieze in 
blacks and Oxford mixture ; 
shoulder and sleeves lined with 
satin; lap seams; full back; raw 
edge. Extremely swell. The price, 





$15. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
peruvt STS, 80C 


mocrats wanted to sell reform books. Catalog free,sample 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. ,50 Fifth Av. , Chicago 
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literary masterpieces, but as rarely perfect productions showing a 
clear understanding of human nature, profound thought, a deli- 
cate appreciation of the deepest feeling and tenderest emotioas, 
and a complete comprehension of the passions. Nothing is more 
deserving of the gentle touch of the Roycrofters than ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village,’’ and in the present volume they have if 
possible outdone even themselves. Between handsome covers of 
chaste gray and green with gold lettering, are held fifty pages 
which for richness and artistic perfection and beauty are only 
equalled by the lines of Goldsmith they carry. The clear type, 
black ink, broad margins, and title printed in red at the upper 
corner of each page, are set off by the large initial letters, hand- 
painted in green and gold, that illuminate almost every other 
page. In bookmaking this volume takes ‘precedence as an art 
production. Although sumptuous it is plain. Like a beautiful 
picture or an exquisite gem, we feast our eyes upon it again and 
again, turning its pages one by one and experiencing ever fresh 
delight and satisfaction. But while the Roycroft printers have 
been so bedecking ‘‘ The Deserted Village,’’ the head Roycrofter 
has concerned himself with introducing us to the Ireland that is 
so dear to her children ; the land which, bright and bounteous by 
the hand of God, is dark with a misery the creation of man; the 
verdant isle that cradled Goldsmith and the kind-hearted people 
whose first impulse is to share their little with needy neighbors. 
These few notes, by Mr. Hubbard, lead up as a very appropriate 
introduction to the poem that follows, and will give it a much 
enhanced interest and meaning to those who may not be familiar 
with the kind of man who wrote it or the circumstances that sug- 
gested it. 
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The Minister of State. By JOHN A. STEWART. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co 


English public life, not excluding the ‘‘ nobility and gentry,’’ 


is plentifully supplied with what are called self-made men. A 
poor boy who becomes a peer may be supposed to have acquired 
experiences which clever writers could work up into a romantic 
story. Wedo not recall any autobiography by such a person. 
If he had the moral courage to tell a plain tale, his family would 
wish to suppress it in their pride. Hence the dearth of modern 
Rousseau’s Confessions. It does not appear that this novel isa 
study of any special hero. We make the acquaintance of Evan 
Kinloch when he is a farmer’s boy, a handy lad around the home- 
stead, and we only part company with him when he becomes Her 
Majesty’s Home Secretary. This being the hero’s programme 
we are naturally curious to learn how he managed to carry it 
through. From the biographical point of view Evan loses interest 
considerably as soon as we are told that he was early taken in 
hand by a wealthy patron who gave him the highest education, 
by which he was enabled to take double first honors at the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Oxford. Not only this, but he figures 
as the crack oarsnian of his year. The pretty legend of a poor 
boy loses much of its charm after the rich patron comes on the 
scene. Evan is one of fortune’s favorites. When he has become 
the leading counsel at the English bar, and Solicitor General in 
the Ministry of the day, he finds himself in the painful position 
of having to prosecute his patron for breach of trust. The situ- 
ation is further strained by the fact that Evan had loved the 
daughter of this man, but had been rejected at her father’s bid- 
ding. She had married another, who was charged as an accom- 
plice of her father, and now the once lovers meet again in the 
unromantic trysting place of a criminal court. Here is material 
for a good strong romance of every-day life and the author makes 
very good use of it, but the book is double the length of an 
average novel, and it requires perseverance to get into the swing 
of it. 

* 
Model Houses for Little Money. By Wiviam L. Price. 


Inside of a Hundred Homes. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


By WILLIAM M. JOHNSON. New York: 


50 cents each, 


These are most interesting reprints from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, practical, prettily produced, and capitally illustrated. 
The first one is as sensibly and simply written a help-book as can 
be desired in its class. We have all got into the galloping stage 
of estheticism in everything, and in nothing more conspicuously 
than in house building. There were illegitimate freaks enough 
in the houses of from thirty to fifty years ago, but our go-ahead 
improvers have perpetrated an assortment of monstrosities that 
quite take the shine out of the former. Under the delusion that 
the fantastic and the artistic are one and the same many half- 
instructed architects have been sowing their professional wild-oats 
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Securing free- 
dom from the grip 
of satarrh makes 
loyal friends for 
the liberator. 
. Pe-ru-na has 
been making 
friends of this 
SS kind for many 
= years. Itcures 
= catarrh wher- 
ever located. 
e) Mrs. R. Eades, 
e\\ of 35 Twenty- 
eighth St., De- 
troit, Mich., is one of the many thou- 
sand of Pe-ru-na’sfriends. This is what 
she says to Dr. Hartman: 

‘*We have used your Pe-ru-na with 
the most remarkable results and would 
not be without it. We have always 
recommended it to our friends. A few 
years ago I purchased a bottle of your 
Pe-ru-na and after seeing its results, 
recommended it to my grocer who was 
troubled with dyspepsia, the curing of 
which induced her to seli it in her 
store. She has sold large amounts of 
it. My daughter has just been cured 
of jaundice with Pe-ru-na. My pen 
would grow weary were I to begin to 
tell you of the numerouscures Pe-ru-na 
has effected in our immediate vicinity 
within the last couple of years.” 

Dr. Hartman, President of the Surgi- 
cal Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, will counsel 
and prescribe for fifty thousand women 
this year freeofcharge. Every suffer- 
ing woman should write for special 
question blank for women, and have 
Dr. Hartman’s book, “Health and 
Beauty.” All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 
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** After I was induced to try CASCA- 
BETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now. since tak- 
ing Cascarets, 1 feel fine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

JOS. KREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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in painful profusion. The result has been the startling crop of 
doll houses colored red, white and blue, shaped and adorned to 
look like anything in the world but cosy and sober homes. Such 
simple little books as this by Mr. Price have been badly needed 
for a long time, and now they have come we shall see charming 
‘improvements in town and country places. The author explains 
that these articles were intended to be of aid in the building of 
small homes, the designing of which is too frequently left to 
builders or others ignorant of architecture as an art, and not 
always skilled in using to the best advantage the space 
available. The book offers its services as consulting architect to 
those contemplating the erection of homes which they wish to 
make attractive without extravagance in cost or style. The 
articles refer to houses costing from $4,000 down to $1,000, 
adapted to city and suburban lots. There are reduced plans of 
each floor and views of exteriors and the rooms, besides plentiful 
information not easily gained without trouble. The second book 
gives cleverly written hints upon the furnishing and adorning of 
each room in a house with pictures. The worst of it is there 
will soon be no houses left with characteristics of their own. All 
are growing dead alike and too beautiful to be home-like and 
interesting to plain-going folks. 
** ok 
The Transition of North Carolina from Colony to Commonwealth. By 
ENnocu W. SikEs. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 


One of the ablest of the series of historical monographs 
issuing from the University Press, based on a study of the 
colonial records. New light is thrown on a highly interesting 
phase of national history. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Another curious spectacle is the Cyrano de Bergerac craze. 
Paris has a great actor in Coquelin, whose peculiar talent can 
carry any part that fits him, no matter how absurd. His friend 
Rostand makes a poetical comedy by an exaggerated resurrection, 
so to speak, of that seventeenth century eccentric fellow from 
whose dramatic pieces Moliere borrowed two entire scenes and 
some originalities. A more absurdly impossible character than 
Rostand’s Cyrano never figured in burlesque, but because it 
tickled the vanity of a French actor and his admirers enjoyed its 
extravagance, heightened by the vein of sentimentalism running 
through the poetry, it is being hailed as a glorious creation of art. 
English and American audiences go frantic in the rush for tickets 
to see the play in translation, and publishers seem to be reaping 
a golden harvest from the book. Let it pass for a fairly smart 
theatrical piece, as such things go nowadays, but as literature— 
well, there is always a sobering down after delirium. French 
staginess at its best is a trifle artificial. 


** 


Everyone is familiar with the outlines of the couple of Robin- 
son Crusoe stories now awaiting the public verdict. First comes 
the terrible tale of the tortures inflicted on Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor in his rash attempt to penetrate the sacred city of Thibet. 
There is no ground for doubting any essential part of his story, 
as in the main it was borne out by official reports and photo- 
graphs. The wonder is that he could possibly have retained so 
clear a recollection of details under such agonizing tortures. 
Another wonder is that any enthusiast should risk so much in the 
cause of exploration. The second tale of wonder is that of 
de Rougemont, who says he lived for thirty years a solitary life 
in an unheard of corner of the earth. His face is an unfortunate 
commentary on his narrative, but he seems to have established a 
main thread of fact on which his imagination has strung a lot 
of beads which he cannot prove to be diamonds. The age of 
romance has not quite died out, nor have we heard the last from 
the Munchausen family. 

yk 

The Roycroft Shop, of East Aurora, offers an edition de 
luxe of only 470 copies of ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women,”’ by Elbert Hubbard. ‘The book is of What- 
man paper, hand illumined, and is printed in double columns. 
There are about 2,000 paragraph marks in each book in red and 
blue, alternating, all hand work. This is the most elaborate 
piece of bookbinding yet attempted by the Roycrofters. 
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Since coming to this country, Mr. Zangwill has proved his 
philanthropy and good will by persuading a number of rich 








| THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Adventures of Francois. 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master During the French Revolution, 
Ry Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of ‘Hugh Wynne,” now in its 60th thousand. Illustrated by Ca-taigne, 
$1.50. Two large editions sold and the 25th thousand 
ou press before publication. 


‘‘ Dr. Mitchell has added anew name to the list of famous characters in fiction.” 
—Boston Herald. 








MADAME BUTTERFLY. 
GOOD AMERICANS. A glimpse of Japanese life by Joun 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s New Novel. LuTHER LonG. ‘This story has at- 


tracted wide attention because of its 
originality of treatment, and its wealth 
of local coloring ”’—Boston Transcript. 
$1.25. 

HOME ECONOMICS. By MARIA PARLOA. 

‘* A guide to household management, fi'led with suggestions for saving money and 
economizing time.” —Beok News, Philadelphia. $1.50. 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 

By EpwarpDS. HoLpen, LL. D. “ This By AcngEs H. Morton. ‘‘ The book 
volume is packed with useful information _ is full of matter, well expressed, upon a 
and is lucidly written.—N. Y. Tribune. subject of which much needs to be said.” 
$1 00. —Boston Advertiser. $1.25. 

A New Illustrated Edition of 
THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AN) MRS. ALESHINE., 

By FranK R. Stockton. ‘One of the freshest and most naive ‘of Stockton’s 

books.’’—Boston Herald. $1.50. 
DEWOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. By Chas. W. Eliot, LL.D. 

A new edition. With introduction by Essays and Addregses. ‘‘These 
Daniel C. Gilman. ‘‘A book which has_ papers touch the whole range of educa- 
been a formative influence on the minds _ tion, from lowest to highest, professional 
of two generations of political students.’’ schools included.”—7he Dial, Chicago, 
—- The Outlook, New York. $5.00. $2 00. ° 

Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series. 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

By Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited By CuHarLes Dickens.- With intro- 
by Benjamin E. Smith. ‘“‘A volume duction by Joseph Jefferson. An appro- 
laden with ancient wealth."—N. Y. priate form for one of the most popular 
Times. $1.00 classics. $1.00. 

THE WOBLD’S ROUGH HAND. 

A book of adventure by H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. ‘‘ The best live story of adven- 
ture that has been printed in years.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. $1.25. 

GALLOPS. AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


By THEODORE S. WooLsgEy. Professor 
Bi oa pa Pngees am (irs unre: of International Law at Yale University. 
fore the reader fresh scenes and original 4 more valuable publication cannot 


characters.” —Buffalo Commercial. $1.25. ping = ~~ ng salen oa Haven Regis- 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
DENISE AND NED TOODLES. DOWN DURLEY LANE. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. ‘‘ There . 
is no chapter of ‘preachiness’ in the B pe ge aco ae 
book, but a lessoa as to the treatment of _ Illustrated by Reginald Birch. Be 

: the few books in which one finds genuine 


dumb animals that cannot fail to sink s : 
: sya: : ) talent of a high order in both author and 
deeply into childish minds.”—Denver illustrator.’—Boston Herald. $1.50. 


Republican. $1.25. 
THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. ; 
By ERNESTINGERSOLL. “ Aromance and reality of the sea splendidly set forth in 
language that young readers can understand.”’—G/obe Democrat, St. Louis. Splen- 
didly illustrated, 300 pages. $1.50. 
THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. 


By Rupert HuGues. ‘A lively, 
healthy, interesting story that will attract 
the interest and inspire the enthusiasm 


“‘ An earnest, wholesome love story.” 
—Boston Beacon. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 

By Noau Brooks. One of the most 
romantic and interesting stories of the 
world, retold from the great explorer’s 


of the average American boy.’’—LZvery 
Evening, Wilmington, Del. $1.50. words by Noah Brooks. $1.50. 
THROUGH THE EARTH. 
TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. By CLEMENT FgzANDIE. ‘‘ We have 
By J. T. Trowsripce. “Intensely read with utmost glee this ingenious and 


interesting, without a suspicion of ‘blood facile story, and pronounce it a deli- 
and thunder,.’’’—Boston Journal. $1 50. cious morsel of unconscious and helpless 
humor.”—Denver Republican. $1.50. 
IN PREPARATION FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE. 
A St PERB EDITION OF “THE PILHRIMWS PROGRESS.” 

With illustrations and decorations by Louis, George and Frederick Rhead. A 
large book on fine paper, printed in color, and to be sold at the low price of $1.50. 
Edition de luxe, large paper, two colors, $5.00. 


73 rash ayege epee by OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. 
ene et B A book by Jacos A. Ruts, author 
ee ae “How the Other Half Lives.” $1.25. 
ec In Palestine, and Other Poems,” by Richard Watson Gilder. $1.00. 
CUBA AND PORTO R'CO, 
And.the Other Islands of the West Indies, ; 

A valuable book by RoserT T. HILt, of the United States Geological Survey and 
the Smithsonian Institution treating of the climate, soil, business conditions, people, 
etc., of the Islands of the West Irdies. Profusely illustrated. $3.00. 
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ee Hebrews in New York to donate $500,000 for the building of 
cS. new modelled tenements on the east side of New York. 
ona ** ok 
The Bookseller and Newsman says: 
ution, ‘*Munsey is advertising that Godey’s had a circulation of 
s 60,000 when it failed. The subscription list that Munsey bought 
‘taigne. from Godey’s contained less than 12,000 names, most of them 
worthless, as they were induced to subscribe to Godey’s by a 
fiction.” scheme that can hardly be called legitimate.’’ The Avokseller 
forgets that it is the trade custom of some publishers to multiply 
their subscribers by five, as five persons are supposed to read < if. 
Iv Joun every single copy. = eZ ot 
has at- ko ~ ett 2S a 
. of its * 
wealth A few weeks since Zhe Avena, edited by John Clarke Rid- ALW AYS AT THE FRONT 
raed ian path, suspended publication. It was founded by B. O. Flower, : 
whose appears on ’ prospectus announcing a new mag- wo 
azine, The Coming Age, to be edited by him and Mrs. C. K. , 
re Reifsnider, and published from Boston and St. Louis. The first Leads the Reform Forces {0 Victory. 
CLE. issue is scheduled to appear in January. We learn from the pros- 
1e book pectus that ‘‘it will be the aim of Zhe Coming Age to be a con- 
upon a stant inspiration and a real help to those seeking a higher, purer Say 
2 said,” and nobler life. It will be above all constructive in influence and PLATFORM i 
tendency. It will speak to the reason and conscience of the peo- | THIS 
ple, and at all times it will aim to stimulate thought and quicken 
the moral sensibilities. It will be in no sense political,’’ which 1. Divect Leg- ; 
ckton’s suggests the question as to how it proposes, under a republican | islation through PL ATFORM 
form of government, to remedy existing evils, except through | the Initiative and Ref- 
political action. a | erendum. ; 
These : i ” ’ 2. Public Ownership of WILL 
educa- The state of things in the English Church may be judged by all Trusts and Nation- 
— the two following cuttings. al Monopolies. 
aia” A hymn sung during a recent procession of Roman Catho- oe ee WIN 
lics in London contains the following verse : i - Scientific Money 
RTH. poe in St. Paul’s the — Mother a. rer L , eee 
: n estminster now with her image is graced ; oa IS aL ; 
tices And many a niche that, long pti, a ai OW we ee 
opular We look and we marvel, for Mary is there. TH E PE O PLE 
Says the London Times: If the advanced section of the These are real reforms 
bikie clergy are allowed to run their present course unchecked, the ‘ DEMAND IT, 
nation will determine that if the church sanctions such teaching sessssss 
CY. and practices it must be as an independent religious body not ties 
ofessor speaking in the name of the English people. The Zimes would No Student of Social conditions can afford to be 
ersity, gladly see the cure effected by some less drastic remedy than dis- without THE NEW TIME. 
cannot establishment. A point, however, has been reached at which : : ; ' 
Regis- some stand must be made. If the bishops can not or will not It is one thing to think; ancther to think in the 
make it, the people have parliament to appeal to; and if once an right direction. Follow The New Time. It is fea'l ssly 
appeal is made to parliament it must be answered by whatever aggressive, fo ceful and independent and leads the pop- 
em government is in power. wy ular march to social triumph. It guards bie cherished 
‘ i lu:ocracy is powerless against it. 
sate An engineer officer in the course of his duties, which in- Ae: ae . be 
‘or and volved traveling, sent in a bill which contained a charge, ‘‘ porter, 
50. sixpence.’? He was told that alcoholic drinks were not to be Our Editorial Declaration 
7 included in the traveling allowance for officers. He rejoined that * ee sent ond, war al Se. 
03 in he was not claiming for the beverage ‘‘ porter,’’ but for the hire Seadlatiwasuhend 
ane of a man to transport his baggage at a station. Upon which the iteanipwaieeee 
sapient official rejoined that in future he should use the word CE a ae, 
LO. porterage. Later, the officer, who was a wag, sent in a bill af ey we have daved to think 
—_ which included the item, ‘‘ cabbage, two shillings.’’ The bill ees ee 
nase was promptly returned, with the statement that green vegetables Some of the MEN. who will do the Speaking 
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were not to be included in the traveling allowance for officers. 
The officer replied that he had taken a cab, and that as when he 
had asked for the hire of a porter he was instructed to call it 
porterage, he thought that they wanted him to call a caba 
cabbage. 
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HE does not possess wealth, it possesses him. 
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